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HITLERISM AT HOME AND ABROAD 


N May 31 the Nazi government announced 

the terms of a “law for the diminution of 
unemployment,” designed to put into effect some 
of the proposals indicated by Hitler on May 1.* 
The new plan provides for the issuing of a billion 
marks in Treasury notes, the proceeds of this loan 
to be used to promote public works, settlement 
projects and river improvements. Whether the 
scheme will succeed where Papen’s elaborate plan 
for industrial revival failed depends primarily on 
the international economic situation. If the Reich 
declares a transfer moratorium on private obliga- 
tions, however, as has been foreshadowed in re- 
cent discussions between foreign bankers and the 
Reichsbank, Germany will in effect receive the 
equivalent of an international loan of at least one 
billion marks—a conservative estimate of the 
amount due as service on German private debts. 


Besides the financial plans envisaged in the new 
law, an attempt is made to apply the Nazi doc- 
trine that woman’s place is in the home. The plan 
provides for loans of 1,000 marks to newly mar- 
ried couples, repayable without interest at the 
rate of 1 per cent a month. The only condition 
is that the bride must have been employed for the 
preceding six months, and must leave her job and 
promise not to take another so long as her hus- 
band has a minimum monthly income of 125 
marks. By these means the Nazis hope to remove 
women from industry, and check the declining 
birth rate. The costs of the scheme are to be met 
by a special tax on bachelors and spinsters. As a 
further inducement to women to “return to the 
home,” personal taxes of domestic servants are to 
be reduced, while families hiring them will be 
allowed to list domestics as “minor children” and 
to deduct accordingly from their taxable income. 

While the Hitler government has thus been at- 
tempting to improve the precarious economic sit- 
uation at home, its foreign policy seems to have 


*“Hitlerism Marches On,” Foreign Policy Bulletin, May 12, 1933. 


been indirectly influenced by the action of the 
League of Nations. The League Council has upheld 
the president of the Saar Valley Governing Com- 
mission in his request for protection of German 
officials in the Saar against Nazi reprisals. Most 
important of all have been the post-election state- 
ments of Naz leaders in Danzig, and the public 
airing in Geneva of German anti-Semitism. 


Elections for the Danzig Volkstag took place 
on May 28, the Nazis receiving 51 per cent of the 
vote as compared with the 16 per cent they se- 
cured in 1980. The Nationalists, who have con- 
trolled the Free City since 1930, lost heavily to 
the Nazis, and the latter can now form a govern- 
ment without Nationalist assistance. Despite the 
difficulties created by the virtual terror which pre- 
vailed in Danzig on the eve of elections, Socialist 
and Communist losses were not as heavy as had 
been expected, while the Catholic Center party 
held its own. Nevertheless Dr. Herman Rausch- 
ning, Hitlerite leader in Danzig, will probably be- 
come president of the Danzig Senate. 


Dr. Rauschning left Danzig on May 28 for Ber- 
lin to confer with Hitler, thus underlining the 
close cooperation between the Reich government 
and the supposedly independent internal régime 
of the Free City. Although Poland, which con- 
trols Danzig foreign relations and to which the 
Free City is bound by a customs union, was dis- 
turbed by the advent of a Nazi government, Dr. 
Rauschning’s first statement after his interview 
with Hitler was reassuring. The Reich govern- 
ment is apparently anxious to avoid difficulties 
with Poland, for the present at least, and Rausch- 
ning pledged himself to observe all international 
treaties, thus reaffirming Danzig’s status as a 
Free City; to refrain from the “coordination” 
methods used by the Nazis in Germany; to pro- 
tect the rights of the Jews; and to seek adjust- 
ment of the problems which had led to friction 
between Poland and the Free City. 
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While League influence has been indirectly felt 
in the Danzig situation, German anti-Semitic 
measures have been brought to the attention of 
the League Council through a petition presented 
by Franz Bernheim, a German-Jewish refugee 
from German Upper Silesia. This document 
charges the Reich with violation of the Polish- 
German Convention of 1922, according to which 
Germany undertook “to assure full and complete 
protection of life and liberty to all inhabitants of 
Germany without distinction of birth, nationality, 
language, race or religion”; and which further 
specified equality before the law, identical civic 
and political rights and treatment with regard to 
the exercise of any calling or profession. The 


“ Bernheim petition was placed on the Council’s 


agenda by the Secretary-General of the League, 
acting under special discretionary powers ac- 
corded him in 1929 at the request of the late Dr. 
Stresemann. The Council considered the petition 
at a private session on May 22; the matter, how- 
ever, was then subjected to a series of delays by 
the Reich government. The German delegate first 
attempted to bar the petition altogether on the 
ground that Bernheim, although now a German 
citizen, was born in Austria and had no legal right 
to appeal to the League. This question was re- 
ferred to a committee of jurists and was finally 
decided in Bernheim’s favor. There was further 
delay in the hope of a conciliatory move from 
Berlin, but on May 25 the Hitler government let 
it be known that it would reject any attempt to 
place the German Jews under League protection, 
stating that its anti-Semitic policy was a domestic 
matter. The following day, however, the German 
delegate in Geneva admitted violation of the 1922 
Convention, which he blamed on “mistaken ac- 
tions of subordinates,” and virtually agreed to 
annul the anti-Semitic laws as applied to German 
Upper Silesia. 


Despite this apparently conciliatory attitude, 
the Germans declined on May 29 to accept the re- 
port prepared by the Irish president of the Coun- 
cil, Sean Lester, refusing both to admit the pre- 
cise violations of the 1922 Convention evidently 
specified in the report, and to allow Mr. Lester to 
follow the situation during the summer and re- 
port to the Council in September. On May 30, 
however, in a public debate on general German 
anti-Semitic policy, in which all members of the 
Council except Italy, China and Panama partici- 
pated, the Reich was “courteously but firmly” 
warned that this was a matter of grave concern to 
the League. Finally, on June 6, the Reich pledged 
itself to restore the Jews in German Upper Silesia 
to the positions from which they had been ousted. 


Page Two = 


While the blame for violating the Convention was 
officially placed on the local German authorities, 
several members of the Council took the oppor. 
tunity to stress the responsibility of the Reich 
government for preventing such mistakes in the 
future. Furthermore, although the Reich dele- 
gate refused to accept outright the report of the 
jurists declaring that Bernheim was entitled to 
petition the Council, he stated that he could not 
overlook the opinion of impartial experts. 


Whether or not the German Jews constitute a 
national minority in the accepted sense of the 
term—and it is difficult to see how they do, since 
both in language and in culture they are German 
—the League has proved its value in this affair 
by focussing the spotlight of public opinion on 
German anti-Semitism. 

MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER. 


A Sino-Japanese Truce 


On May 31 hostilities between China and Japan 
were formally terminated by a truce signed at 
Tangku, which provides for demilitarization of 
the major portion of north China between the 
Tientsin-Peiping area and the Great Wall. By 
agreeing to the truce, China succeeds in main- 
taining its control of Peiping and Tientsin. The 
professed Japanese objective of preventing 
Chinese attacks on “Manchoukuo” is gained, how- 
ever, thus amounting to a tacit recognition of 
Japan’s supremacy in Manchuria. 


According to the terms of the truce, all Chinese 
troops are required to withdraw behind a line 130 
miles long which runs from Lutai, some fifty 
miles northeast of Tientsin, to Yencheng, north- 
west of Peiping on the border of Chahar province. 
At Tungchow this line approaches within thirteen 
miles of Peiping. The Japanese forces are given 
the right to inspect the Chinese withdrawal by 
airplane or otherwise, and the Chinese authori- 
ties are required to afford adequate protection and 
facilities for such inspection. A Chinese police 
force is eventually expected to assume responsi- 
bility for maintaining order within the demilitar- 
ized area, after which the Japanese army will vol- 
untarily retire to the Great Wall. No time limit is 
set for the Japanese withdrawal. At Nanking, 
Premier Wang Ching-wei has declared that the 
agreement is “purely military and does not affect 
the nation’s territorial rights or international 
position.” Despite the drastic nature of the truce 
terms, popular disapproval within China appears 
much less intense than might have been expected. 
Little support has been accorded the revolt of 
Feng Yu-hsiang, who is actively consolidating his 
control over Chahar province. 1. A. BISSON. 
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